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FOREWORD 

The  education  of  oui'  native  illit^^'rates  and  of  our  foreign-born 
groups  is  one  of  tlie  outstanding  educational  [»roblems  immediately 
facing  the  State  and,  therefore,  one  which  must  have  immediate  and 
careful  consideration  hy  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Any 
solution  of  this  problem  must,  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  be  premised 
upon  a  sound  analysis  of  the  factors  that  go  to  form  the  component 
parts  of  the  problem. 

This  Bulletin,  the  material  for  A\hich  lias  been  prepared  and  co- 
ordinated liy  Ml-.  A.  ^y.  Castle,  Director  of  Extension  Education, 
is  presented  as  a  brief  preliminary  analysis  of  the  principal  under- 
lying factors.  Tlie  Bulletin  suggests  the  need  of  an  aggressive,  well- 
tliouglit-out  ])]an  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  indicates  its 
extent  and  geographic  distribution.  It  is  our  thought  that  this 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  more  permanent  contribution  in  this  field 
after  tlie  various  officers  and  agencies  interested  in  the  problem 
have  had  a  further  opportunity  to  go  over  the  material  and  assist 
with  constructive  criticism. 

Francis  B.  Haas  , 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

August  26,  1&25.  . 
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A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS 


OF 

THE  ILLITERACY,  NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
AND  ALIEN  PROBLEMS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


This  study  is  based  upon  the  1920  census  reports  largely.  It 
deals  with  the  following  topics  in  the  order  given. 

I.    General  Consideration  of  Census  Figures.  ' 
II.    The  Non-English-Speaking  Population  of  Pennsylvania. 

III.  The  Illiterate  Population  of  Pennsylvania. 

IV.  The  Alien  Population  of  Pennsylvania. 
V.  Conclusion. 

I.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  CENSUS  FIGURES 

Since  the  census  figures  are  our  only  source  of  information  as  to 
our  alien  population,  our  non-English-speaking  population,  and  our 
illiterate  population,  and  since  the  standards  used  in  the  census 
enumeration  for  determining  these  populations  are  vigorously  chal- 
lenged by  practically  every  authority,  a  general  consideration  of 
such  challenges  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  the  tables 
and  graphs  of  this  report. 

CENSUS  FIGURES  ARE  A  MINIMAL  INDEX  ONLY:— Cenms 
figures  serve  only  as  a  minimal  index.  Minimum  standards  were 
used  by  census  enumerators  for  determining  both  the  non-English- 
speaking  and  the  illiterate  populations. 

THE  NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING  POPULATION  FIGURES:— 
The  census  returns  show  a  total  of  162,240  within  the  State  who 
cannot  speak  English.  These,  however,  represent  those  only,  who 
are  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  English,  however 
simple.  More  than  this,  the  securing  of  this  inforjiiation  Avas 
subjected  to  many  error  hazards  such  as  questions  asked  and  not 
understood,  and  questions  asked  and  answered  wrongly  because  of 
personal  sensitiveness,  fear  of  compulsory  schooling,  fear  of  losing 
jobs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Consetjuently  these  figures  are  little 
more  than  a  crude  index  of  the  total  number  wholly  unable  to 
speak  English. 


From  the  standpoint  of  industrial  and  social  efficiency,  unques- 
tionably thousands  were  listed  by  census  enumerators  as  English- 
speaking  who  should  have  been  classified  as  non-English-speaking. 
A  generous  addition  to  these  figures  could  be  made,  which  would, 
therefore,  vastly  more  closely  approximate  the  non-English-speaking 
situation  within  the  State.  J  - 

THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  THE  ILLITERATE  POPULATION 
FiaURES—The  census  report  shows  a  total  illiteracy  for  the  State 
of  312,099.  This  figure  also  represents  a  minimal  index  only  of 
our  illiteracy.  According  to  the  census  report  itself,  "the  illiterate 
population  as  shown  by  the  census  reports  should  be  understood 
as  representing  only  those  persons  who  have  had  no  schooling  ichat- 
ever.'' 

In  the  census  enumeration  anyone  was  classified  as  literate  if  he 
could  write  however  little,  or  however  mechanically,  in  any  language, 
not  necessarily  English,  regardless  of  his  ability  to  read. 

Certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  education  and  citizenship  in 
a  democracy  where  the  future  welfare  of  all  depends  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  ideals  of  the  electorate,  such  a  standard  for  determin- 
ing illiteracy  bears  little  if  any  relation  to  a  functioning  citizenship. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  any  schooling  less  than  a  third-grade 
or  fourth-grade  achievement  tends  to  revert  to  illiteracy.  The  Army 
Tests  for  determining  illiteracy,  by  using  a  standard  varying  in 
different  camps  from  third-grade  to  seventh-grade  achievement,  show 
that  the  illiteracy  of  tlie  army  group  >\-as  2^.3%,  as  opposed  to  the 
census  figures  of  1.6%  for  Pennsylvania  and  6.0%  for  the  United 
States.  Any  careful  study  of  census  reports  will  show  that  the 
army  draft  group  did  approximate  a  cross-section  of  our  population 
as  to  illiteracy,  in  spite  of  many  and  repeated  asseverations  to  the 
contrary. 

These  facts  would  indicate  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  func- 
tioning literacy  we  may  safely,  at  least  double  or  triple  the  census 
figures  on  illiteracy,  and  secure  figures  more  truly  indicative  of 
our  illiteracy  problems. 

THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  THE  ARMY  TESTS  FIGURES :— The 
army  illiteracy  test  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  men  in  various 
camps  showed  an  illiteracy  of  25.3%.  The  contention  is  made  that 
this  figure  does  not  indicate  the  illiteracy  of  our  total  population 
because  the  army  group  was  composed  of  men  exclusively  from  a 
definite  age-group,  and  did  not  represent  a  true  illiteracy  cross- 
section  of  our  total  population. 

The  1920  census  report  will  show  that  for  our  total  population, 
the  male  illiteracy  is  only  5.9%  as  opposed  to  a  female  ilUteracy 
of  about  6.1%.   More  than  this,  of  the  age-group  "21  years  and  over", 
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the  male  illiteracy  is  only  7%  as  opposed  to  a  female  illiteracy  of 
7.3%.  These  figures  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  total  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States,  if  determined  l)y  standards  comparable  to  those 
of  the  Army  Tests.  A\  ()uld  show  an  illiteracy  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
army  test  figures  of  25.3%,  rather  than  one  far  below  it. 

Moreover,  a  careful  study  of  census  returns  will  show  that  the 
age  group  20  to  34  lacks  approximately  0.5%  of  havi}ig  the  same 
rate  of  illiteracy  as  the  total  population.  This  would  indicate  furtlier 
that  our  total  illiteracy  if  determined  by  the  shuk-  sauuhirds,  is 
of  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  tlie  army  draft  agi-group. 

While  the  third  c(»nrention  thit  a  greater  number  of  for.'ign- 
born  arrive  during  the  age  period  21  to  31  years,  ami  the  greater 
part  of  these  is  males,  is  true,  the  fact  remains  that-  foreign  l)orn 
males  show  a  much  lower  percent  of  illiteracy  than  do  foreign-born 
females,  which  fact  when  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
this  total  age-group  is  less  than  that  for  our  total  population,  is 
further  evidence  that  the  Army  Test  findings  were  too  low  r.ither 
than  too  high.  Given  the  same  standards  for  determining  illiteracy, 
i.  e.,  approximately  fourth-grade  achievement,  our  total  po]:ulation 
would,  according  to  this  evidence,  show  a  rate  of  illiteracy  at  least 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  Army  Tests  figure  of  25.3' f  . 

II.    THE  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING  FOFULATICN  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  this  section  dealing  with  inability  to  speak  English  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  figures  used  are  taken  as  largely  as  po-!sible  from  the 
census  report  of  1920.  No  data  were  available  as  to  tlse  non- 
English-speaking  population  for  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  however. 
The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  no  distribution  for  states  by  coun- 
ties was  made  of  data  on  inability  to  speak  English. 

The  figures  used  as  a  basis  for  distril)ution  bv  counties  were 
secured  by  tabulating  from  the  original  census  returns.  This 
original  tabulation  was  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  gross  totals 
of  the  census  report,  however.  To  correct,  in  a  measure,  this  error, 
the  ditference  was  pro-rated  on  a  percentage  basis,  among  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  and  appropriate  deductions  were  made  from  the 
county  totals  shown  by  the  tabulated  figures. 

Granting  a  rather  uniform  distribiition  of  error  in  the  original 
tabulation,  the  figures  listed  here  are  probably  as  closely  indicative 
of  the  distribution  among  counties  of  our  non-English-speaking  popu- 
lation as  would  be  a  more  detailed  statement  from  the  Census 
Bureau. 

PENNSYLYANIA  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES:— 
Census  figures  show  for  the  Tnited  States  a  total  of  13,497,886 
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foreign-born  whites  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  and  a  total  of 
1,488,948,  or  11.0%  of  these,  who  are  wholly  unable  to  speak  English. 

Table  I  shows  a  rank  order  distribution  by  states  of  inability  to 
speak  English.  Pennsylvania  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  iaon- 
Engiish-speaking  people,  with  162,240  or  11.8%  of  the  total  foreign- 
born  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  unable  to  speak  English. 
This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rate  for  the  country  as  a  unit. 

Graph  I  indicates  the  marked  variation  of  numbers  of  foreign- 
born  Avhites  unable  to  speak  English  in  the  different  states,  ranging 
from  116  in  South  Carolina  to  290,200  in  New  York.  From  this 
graph  a  marked  concentration  in  fourteen  states,  of  those  unable 
to  speak  English,  is  apparent.  Of  the  total  number  in  the  United 
States  who  are  unable  to  speak  English,  746,462  persons,  or  over 
50%,  are  found  in  New  York,  Texas,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania, 
alone. 

INABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:— 
Table  II  indicates  that  inability  to  speak  English  is  definitely  a 
problem  of  adult  education.  Of  162,240  in  Pennsylvania  who  are 
unable  to  speak  English,  160,118  or  over  98%  of  these  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  twenty  cities  listed  in  Table  II,  thirteen  have  a  per- 
centage of  non-English-speaking  people  greater  than  that  for  the 
entire  state  and  seven  have  less.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  slight 
tendency  toward  concentration  in  cities  but  a  rather  even  distribu- 
tion between  urban  and  rural  districts  must  prevail.  One  seems 
safe  in  concluding  that  many  small  mining  towns  with  a  pronounced 
non-English-speaking  population  offset  the  non-English-speaking  popu- 
lation of  larger  cities. 

INABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH  BY  COUNTIES :— Table  III 
indicates  the  distribution  by  counties  of  foreign-born  whites  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of  these  unable  to  speak  English, 
and  the  rank  order  of  counties  in  this  respect.  Graph  II,  based 
upon  Table  III,  shows  a  comparison  of  the  non-English-speaking 
population  of  the  counties  of  the  state. 

It  is  noteworthy  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  that,  of  a 
state  total  of  102,240  unable  to  speak  English,  113,303,  or  over 
69%  of  these  are  found  in  ten  counties  of  the  state,  and  that  of 
this  state  total,  70,000,  or  over  43%,  are  found  in  Philadelphia, 
Allegheny,  and  Luzerne  Counties  alone. 

Further  evidence  of  this  concentration  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
forty  counties  have  less  than  1,000  each  of  these,  with  a  total  for 
the  forty  counties  of  only  11,269  or  less  than  7%  of  the  total  number 
of  the  state. 
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Obviously,  attention  should  be  given  first  to  those  counties  in 
which  the  number  unable  to  speak  English  demands  serious  and 
immediate  consideration.  Probably  this  effort  could  be  limited  to 
twenty  counties  to  begin  with,  with  definite  attention  given  to  certain 
districts  in  other  counties.  Effective  work  in  the  first  ten  counties 
of  Graph  II,  alone,  would  greatly  reduce  the  non-English-speaking 
population  of  Pennsylvania. 


Table  I 

FOREIGN-BORN-WHITE  NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING  POPULATION"- 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  STATES 


States 


New  York  

Texas  __  

Pennsylvania   

Illinois   

Massachusetts   

Ohio   

New  Jersey   

California  ■  

Michigan   

Wisconsin   

Connecticut   

Arizona   

Minnesota   '  

Rhode  Inland   

Indiana   

New  Mexico   

Kansas   

New  Hampshire   

Missouri   

West  Virginia   

Colorado   

Maine   

North  Dakota   

Iowa   

Nebraska   

Florida   

Washington   

Maryland   

Oklahoma   

South  Dakota   

Louisiana   

Oregon   

Montana   

Vermont   

Delaware   

Utah   

Wyoming   

Idaho   

Nevada   

Virginia   

Dist.   of  Columbia 

Alabama   

Arkansas   

Kentucky   

Tennessee   

Mississippi   

Georgia   

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  -— 


Total 
Foreign- 
bom  White  1 
10  years 
and  over 


Totals 


Total 
Foreign- 
born 
White  Non- 
English- 
Speaking 


Per  cent 

Non- 
Eiiglish 
Speaking 


2,7.52,055 

290,200 

10.5 

1 

3:^2,955 

172,057 

51.7 

2 

1,371,402 

162,240 

11.8 

3 

1,194,979 

121,965 

10.2 

4 

1,063,572 

96,426 

9.1 

5 

669,924 

81,161 

12.1 

729,799 

73,409 

10.1 

7 

664,983 

69,570 

10.5 

8 

713,228 

68,105 

9.5 

456] 420 

44'481 

9.7 

10 

371,666 

38,068 

10.-2^ 

11 

70,053 

36,352 

51.9 

12 

482,230 

28,-311 

5,9 

13 

171,032 

21,620 

12.6 

14 

149,239 

13,269 

8.9 

15 

26,786 

13,225 

49.4 

16 

108,006 

12,027 

H.l 

17 

89,472 

11,339 

12.7 

18 

1^,394 

11,126 

e.o 

19 

60,679 

11,121 

18.3 

20 

114,285 

10,650 

9.3 

21 

104,585 

10,333 

9.9 

22 

129,951 

10,189 

7.8 

23 

223,752 

9,559 

4.3 

24 

148,209 

9,186 

6.2 

25 

42,057 

7,918 

18.8 

26 

244,881 

7,796 

3.2 

27 

101,155 

7,765 

7.7 

28 

39,020 

5,362 

13.7 

29 

81,781 

4,861 

5.9 

30 

44,244 
100,672 

3,683 

8.3 

31 

3,342 

3.3 

32 

91,7^ 

3,098 

3.4 

33 

42,701 

3,065 

7.2 

34 

19,541 

2,733 

14.0 

35 

,55,724 

2,303 

4.1 

36 

24,762 

2,003 

8.1 

37 

38,-379 

1,9.56 

5.1 

38 

14,586 

l,i509 

10.3 

39 

30,325 

1,135 

3.7 

40 

28,292 

779 

•  2.8 

41 

17,393 

724 

4.2 

42 

13,834 

697 

5.0 

43 

30,603 

688 

2.2 

44 

15,297 

506 

3.3 

45 

7,918 

445 

5.6 

46 

16,028 

285 

1.8 

47 

6,981 

190 

2.7 

48 

6,327 

116 

1.8 

49 

13,497,886 

1,488,948 

11.0 

Rank  Order 
of  Number 
of  Non- 
English- 
Speaking 
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Table  II 

FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE 
UNABLE  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH 


For  United  States 


Male 


Fomale 


Total 


Total   

10—14  years   

15—19  years   

20—24  years   

2S — 34  years   

S5 — 44  years   

45—54  years   

55 — 64  years   

65  years  and  over 
UnktiO'ivn   

For  Pennsylvania 

Total   

lu— 14  years   

i.5— ly  years   

20—24  years   

i5— 34  years   

35—44  years   

45—54  years   

55— -64  years   

d5  years  and  over 
Cnknown   


titlLs  of  Pennsylvania 


AUentown  -- 

AJtoona   

Bethleliem  _ 

Chester   

Easton   

Erie    

Harrisburg 
Hazleton  -— 
Johnstown  - 
Lancaster  -- 
Mciveesport 
New  Oastle  - 
Norristown 
Fliiladelpliia 
Pittsburgh 

Reading   

Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York   


Total 
10  years 
and  over 


5, 
10, 
11 

3, 
17, 
4, 
5 
lii 
2 
11, 
S 
4, 
393, 
119, 
9, 
28 
14 
2 
1 


505 
:>_8 
795 
133 
944 
103 
093 
971 
013 
692 
769 
551 
250 
747 
182 
449 
321 
,460 
244 
182 


680,033 
14 , 163 
20,651 
48,971 
183,263 
177,541 
118,025 
63,164 
50,847 
3,408 


76,308 
310 
798 
3,595 
22,121 
24,368 
15,412 
6,l2S 
3,074 
492 


803,915 
13,986 
23,060 
70,121 
231,006 
184,371 
121,470 
84,586 
78,598 
1,707 


85,932 
282 
732 
6,769 
29,460 
23,387 
13,6-9 
7,116 
4,475 
82 


Unable  to  Speak  Ebglish 


Male 


490 
269 

1,482 

1,096 
210 

1,440 
184 
13,7 
082 
53 

1,072 
652 
389 
13,324 

4,938 
601 

1,045 
902 
176 
29 


Female 


773 
367 

1,204 
688 
271 

1,276 
-46 
3o7 
7:34 
74 
776 
785 
451 
18,418 

5,386 
806 

1,417 

1,135 
161 
29 


Total 


1,263 

630 
2,686 
1,784 

487 
2,716 

430 

474 
1,416 

127 
1,848 
1,437 

840 
31,742 
10,324 
1,407 
2,462 
2,037 

337 
58 


,488,948 
28,149 
43,711 
119,092 
414,269 
361,912 
239,495 
14'i  ,760 
129,445 
5,115 


102,240 
o92 
l,5c,0 
10,304 
5i,oSl 
47,7o5 
19,041 
lo,254 
7,549 
574 


Per  cent 


14.9 
12.2 
24.9 
16.0 
12.3 
15.9 
10.5 

7.9 
11.8 

4.7 
15.7 
16.8 
19.8 

8.1 

8.7 
14.9 

8.7 
14.1 
15.0 

4.9 


/ 
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Graph  I 
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/47,  212 
211  I  OUA 
177,  5i7 
7/1-t  46z 


7Ab,4'cZ  persons  unable  to  speak  English,  ar  oi/erSO% 
of  thL  -foia/  non-Engliih- speaking  population  of  ihs 
Ofniiei/  Jtatsi  ■fauna'  in  J-lenVork,  ,e,.aj^  Fennsy/trai^ia^ 
<:ind  I/iinois 

Pennsyli/ania  ranLs  third  in  number  of  foreign 
born-whiie  non- Eng/ish-jpeaking,  viith  1(^2240  or  oi/er 
/0°/o  of  fhe  fofa/ number  unabje  fb  jfieaA  £ng//sh^ 


US.  C&nsu.s  192.0 


Joe  6ieoup   /OYe^^^  OvEfz 

DEPAfZTMBnr  OF  Public  In^rteaCT/on 

CO/lr^ONWBftLTH     OF    P^NNSYLVAr^  I A 
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Table  III 

NON-ENGLISH-SPEAiaNG  POPULATION— PENNSYLVANIA  BY 

COUNTIES 


County 


Adams   

Allegheny   

Armstrong-  

Beaver   

Bedford   

Berks   

Blair   

Bradford   

Bucks   

Butler   

Cambria   

Cameron   

Carbon   

Centre   

Chester   

Clarion   J— - 

Clearfield   

Clinton   

Columbia   

Crawfofd   

Cumberland  -— 

Dauphin   

Delaware   

Elk   

Erie   

Payette   

Forest   

Franklin   

Fulton   

Greene   

Huntingdon 

Indiana   

Jefferson   

Juniata   

Lackawanna 

Lancaster   

Lawrence   

Lebanon   

Lehigh   

Luzerne   

Lycoming   

IVIcKean   

Mercer   

Mifflin   

Monroe   

Montgomery  ..- 

Montour   

Northampton  _ 
Northumberland 

Perry   

Philadelph;a  --- 

Pike   

Potter   

Schuylkill   

Snyder   

Somerset   

SulliVHn   

Susquehanna  — 

Tioga   

Union   

Venango   

Warren   

Washington  — 

Wayne   

Westmoreland  - 

Wyoming   

York   


Totals 


Foreign-  I 
born  Unable  to 

Population   i  vSpeak 

(10  Years  '  English 
and  over) 


102 

19 

245,962 

25,181 

9  013 

lil21 

23,533 

2,408 

'818 

256 

11,950 

2,231 

8.433 

943 

1,£62 

207 

8  209 

988 

tUti 

600 

38,045 

5,460 

■ 

44 

10,916 

3,227 

2,464- 

272 

9,554 

1 , 956 

1^237 

133 

13, 833 

1,340 

2',  132 

168 

3,254 

336 

3  913 

364 

625 

52 

10  219 

1,79'3 

25,611 

2,848 

6,141 

489 

22 , 135 

3,256 

37,675 
'436 
380 

5, '635 

36 
48 

18 

29 

1,699 

332 

1,995 

439 

is',  515 

1,304 
2,255 

7^220 

39 

21 

64,208 

7,896 

4^280 

563 

15 , 367 

2,436 

2,626 

688 

15 , 360 

3.333 

88,998 

13,077 

3]  492 

460 

6,387' 

467 

15 , 670 

2,2)03 

'771 

128 

1 , 042 

177 

24,380 

3,096 

756 

69 

28,607 

6,936 

13,136 

1,740 

174 

23 

393,747 

31,742 

594 

24 

1,439 

13S 

34,388 
39 

4,871 
51 

12,030 

1,115 

905 

161 

3,003 

488 

2,339 
83 

235 
12 

3,662 

687 

5,378 

340 

40,912 

5,316 

2,406 

376 

55,681 

7,189 

543 

313 

1,955 

93 

1,371,402 


162,240 


Rank  Order  of  Counties 


County 


Philadelph'a   

Allegheny   

Luzerne   

Lackawanna   

Westmoreland 
Northampton  — . 

Payette   

Cambria  

Washington   

Schuylkill   

Lehigh   

Erie   

Carbon   

Montgomery 

Delaware   

Lawrence   

Beaver   

Jeiferson   

Berks   

Mercer   

Chester   

Dauphin    __.  ■. 

Northumberland 

Clearfield   

Indi-ina   

Armstrong   

Somerset   

Bucks   

Blair   

Lebanon   

Venango   

Butler   

Lancaster   

Elk   

Susquehanna 

McKean   

Lycoming   

Huntingdon   

Wayne   

Crawford   

Warren   

Columbia   

Greene   

Wyoming   

Centre   

Bedford   

Tioga   

Bradford   

Monroe   

Clinton   

Sullivan   . 

Potter   

Clarion   

Mifflin   

York   

Montour   

Cumberland   

Snyder   

Franklin   

Cameron   

Forest   

Pulton   

Pike   

Perry   

Juniata   

Adams   

Union   


Unable  to 
Speak 
English 


31,742 

1 

25,181 

2 

13,077 

3 

7,896 

4 

7,189 

5 

6,936 

6 

5,635 

.  7 

5,460 

8 

5,316 

9 

4,8?1 

10 

3,339 

11 

3,256 

12 

3,227 

13 

3,095 

14 

3,S48 

15 

2,436 

16 

2,408 

17 

2,255 

18 

2,231 

19 

2,203 

20 

1,956 

21 

1,793 

22 

1.740 

23 

1,340 

24 

1,304 

25 

1,121 

26 

1,115 

27 

9SS 

28 

943 

29 

688 

30 

6S7 

31 

600 

32 

563 

33 

489 

34 

488 

35 

467 

36 

460 

37 

439 

38 

.  376 

39 

364 

40 

340 

41 

336 

42 

332 

43 

•  .S13 

44 

272 

45 

256 

46 

2.35 

47 

207 

48 

177 

4y 

168 

50 

161 

'  51 

138 

52 

■  1.S3 

53 

.  128 

54 

93 

56 

69 

56 

52' 

57 

51 

58 

48 

59 

44 

60 

36 

61 

29 

62 

24 

63 

■23 

64 

21 

65 

19 

66 

12 

67 

162,240 
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III.    THE  ILLITERATE  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Tliis  section  dealing  with  tlie  illiterate  population  of  Tennsylvania 
will  consist  of  four  sub-section;Si  as  follows: 

1.  Total  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Foreign-born  white  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Native  white  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Negro  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  sub-sections  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given. 

.  :  .  ' 

TOTAL  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Of  a  total  ijopulation  in  the  United  States  10  years  and  over  of 
82,739,315,  there  are  4,931,905  who  are  illiterate.  Pennsylvania  with 
312,009  illiterates  ranks  third  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Tables  IV  and  V  show  a  total  illiteracy  for  all  classes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  4.6%  and  a  total  illiteracy  for  all  classes  of  the  United 
States  of  6.0%.  By  comparison  with  the  total  illiteracy  of  the 
United  States  an  advantage  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania  is  maintained 
almost  without  exception  for  all  classes  and  age  groups.  For  age 
group  10  to  15  years  including  all  classes,  Pennsylvania  shows  an 
illiteracy  of  0.3%  as  opposed  to  2.3%  total  illiteracy  of  all  classes 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  For  the  age  grouj)  16  to  20  years 
including  all  classes,  I'ennsylvania  showis  an  illiteracy  of  0.8%  as 
opposed  to  3.3%  total  illiteracy  of  all  classes  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  For  age  group  21  years  and  over  including  all  classes, 
Pennsylvania  shows  an  illiteracy  of  6.0%  as  opposed  to  7.1%  total 
illiteracy  of  all  classes  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  one  class  only  does  Pennsylvania  as  a  state  show  a  greater 
percentage  of  total  illiteracy  than  that  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  that  is  the  foreign-born  white  illiterates  of  age  group  21 
years  and  over.  For  this  group,  Pennsylvania  shows  20.1%  of  il- 
literacy as  o])posed  to  13.7%  illiteracy  for  tlie  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES:— 
Graph  III  indicates  a  wide  variation  among  states  in  numbers  of 
illiterates  ranging  from  3,149  in  Wyoming  to  425,022  in  New  York. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  2.631,581  or  over  53%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  illiterates  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  nine  states. 
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TOTAL  ILLITEBACY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  COUNTIES 
AND  AGE  GBOUPS:--T^Ue  VI  indicates  a  classification  by 
counties  of  total  illiteracy  in  the  three  age  g-^P«  ^  f ^^^^ 
15  years,  16  to  20  years,  and  21  years  and  oyer  '^'^'^^^'^'l^  'l 
further  evidence  that  illiteracy  in  Pennsylvania  is  largely  a  problem 
of  Adnlt  Education.  The  total  illiteracy  for  age  group  10  o  1. 
years  is  3,007,  for  age  group  16  to  20  years  it  is  5,827  and  foi  age 
o,^oup  21  ;ears  and  over  it  is  303,865.  With  a  total  illiteracy  of  31_,^ 
699,  we  find  within  the  age  group  21  years  and  over,  over  9(%  of 
the  total  illiterate  population. 

TokL  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  CLASSES  AND 
COU\TIES--T-me  VII  shows  a  distribution  of  the  total  illiteracy 
in  Pennsylvania  bv  classes  and  counties.  This  table  indicates  that 
of  a  total  illiteracy  of  312,699,  over  82%  or  258,812  of  these  are  of 
the  foreign-born  white  group.  The  native  white  illiterates  are  38,- 
870  in  number,  the  negro  illiterates  are  14,645  in  number,  while  the 
Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  illiterates  are  only  oi-  m 

'Total  illiteracy  for  Pennsylvania  by  counties 

Table  VIII  represents  a  rank  order  distribution  of  the  total  il- 
literacy of  Pennsylvania  by  counties.    Of  a  total  population  10 
years  \and  over  of  6,769,322,  we  find  312,699  illiterates.    Graph  IV 
indicates  the  uneven  distribution  among  counties  ot  the  total  il- 
literate population.    Of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania  there  ai-e 
28  in  which  less  than  one  thousand  illiterates  each  can  be  found, 
totaling  together  only  13,667.    In  9  counties  are  found  206,4.8  il- 
literates or  over  66%  of  the  total  illiterate  population  of  the  state. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  Philadelphia,  Allegheny  and 
Luzerne  counties  alone  are  found  130,074  illiterates  or  over  41% 
of  the  total  illiterate  population  of  the  state. 

A  comprehensive  consideration  of  illiteracy  demands,  however, 
a  classification  of  total  illiteracy  into  three  groups,  namely  foreign- 
born  white  illiterates,  native  white  illterates,  and  negro  illiterates. 
These  groups  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given  in  the  following 

sub-sections.  ,     „      j.  •  +^ 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  but  little  of  certainty 
in  the  census  report  of  illiteracy  in  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
similar  institutions.  According  to  a  communication  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census  in  this  connection,  no  instructions  were  given  enumerators 
as  to  such  institutions.  In  a  few  instances  investigations  showed 
that  the  population  of  these  institutions  had  been  returned  as 
literate  In  the  report  for  Pennsylvania,  however,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  report  ior  illiterates  of  Venango  County  must  include  the 
population  of  the  Polk  State  School.  Therefore,  the  total  illiteracy 
of  the  state  should  be  considered  with  this  reservation  m  mmd. 
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Table  IV 

iLLia^ERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  CLASSES,  SEX,  AND  AGE-GROUPS 


Age  Groups  &  Classes 


10  years  and  over 

All  Classes   

Urban   

Rural    """" 

Native  White  of  Native'"Parenta"ge 
Native  White  oi  Foreign  or  Mixed 

Parentage   

Foreign-bom  White   

Negro   

10  to  15  years 

All  Classes   

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage 
Native  White  of  Foreign  or  Mixed 

Parentage   

Foreign-born  White   ,  

Negro   


16  to  20  years 

All  Classes   

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  _. 
Native  White  of  Porsign  or  Mixed 

Parentage   

Foreign-bom  White   

Negro   ,  


21   years  and  over 

All  Classes   ^  

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  . 
Native  White  of  Foreign  or  Mixed 

Parentage   -  

Foreign-bom  White   

Negro   


Total 
Number 


82,739,315 
43,978,576 
38,760,739 
44,077,564 

16,784,299 
13,497,886 
8,053,225 


12,502,582 
7,576,827 

3,020,339 
413,261 
1,450,996 


9,3.50,213 
5,403,480 

2,156,476 
585,905 
1,079,754 


60,886,520 
31,007,257 

11,607,484 
12,498,720 
5,522,475 


Number  Illiterates 


Male 


2,540,209 
926,289 

1,613,920 
614,612 

70,095 
866,822 
942,368 


169,831 
50,895 


9,096 
98,144 


178,010 
54,374 

7,193 
17,663 
95,995 

2,192,368 
509,343 

54,203 

840,0ft? 
748,229 


Female 


2,391,905 
l,028,8i3 
1,362,873 
495,263 

62,602 
896,918 
899,793 


122,636 
34,590 


Total 


Per 
cent 
lUit, 


7,933 
9,087 
68,272 


128,317 
31,705 

6,514 
20,749 
66,763 


2,140,743 
428,968 

48,155 
867,082 
764,758 


4,931,905 
1,955,112 
2,970,793 
1,109,875 

132,697 
1,763,740 
1,842,161 


292,467 
83,485 

16,632 
18,183 
166,416 


306,327 
86,079 

13,707 
38,412 
162,758 


4,353,111 
938,311 

102,358 
1,707,145 
1,512,987 


6.0 
4.4 
7.7 
2.5 

0.8 
13.1 
22.9 


1.1 

0.6 
4.4 
11.5 


3.3 
1.6 

0.6 
6.6 
15.1 


7.1 

3.0 

0.9 
13.7 
27.4 


Table  V 

ILLITERACY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  CLASSES  AND  AGE-GROUPS 


Classes 


10  years  and  over 

All  Classes   

Urban   

Rural   

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  - 
Native    White    of   Foreign-born  or 

Mixed  Parentage   

Foreign-bom  White   

Negro   


10  to  15  years 

All  Classes   ^  

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  . 
Native  White   of  Foreign-bom  or 

Mixed  Parentage   

Foreign-born  White  _— .  

Negro   


Total 
Number 


18  to  20  years 

All  Classes    -. 

Native  Wliite  of  Native  Parentage  . 
Native   Whate   of   Foreign-bom  or 

Mixed  Parentage   

Foreign-bom  White   

Negro   


21  years  and  over 

All  Classes   

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  . 
Native   White    of  Foreign-bom  or 

Mixed  Parentage   

Foreign-bom   White   ■  

Negro  


6,769,322 
4,426,685 
2,342,637 
3,652,305 

1,503,077 
1,371,402 
240,027 


996,916 
583,193 

349,940 
38,972 
24,718 


733,315 
432,876 

217,765 
58,397 
24,083 


5,039,091 
2,636,236 

935,3172 
1,274,033 
191,226 


Nimibor  Illiterates 

Per 
cent 
(  Illit. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

163,559 
103,167 
60,392 
15,361 

149,140 
101,853 
47,287 
14,616 

.312,699 
205,020 
107,679 
29,977 

4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
0.8 

4,308 
135,560 
7,975 

4,585 
123,252. 
6,670 

8,898 
258,812 
14,645 

0.6 
18.9 
6.1 

1,539 
796 

1,468 
709 

3,007 
1,505 

0.3 
0.3 

440 
230 
71 

428 
258 
73 

868 
488 
144 

0.2 
1.3 
0.6 

2,909 
946 

2,918 
653 

5,827 
1,599 

0.8 
0.4 

442 
1,212 
302 

474 
1,640 
151 

916 
2,8.52 
453 

0.4 
4.9 
1.9 

159,111 
13,619 

144,754 
13,254 

303,865  ' 
26,873 

6.0 
1.0 

3,426 
134,118 
7,602 

3,683 
121,354 
6,446 

7,109 
255,472 
14,048  1 

0.8 
20.1 
7.3 
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Graph  III 
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Table  VI 

TOTAL  ILLITERACY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— BY  COUNTIES  AND  AGE 

GROUPS 


County- 


Adams   

Alleghenj'   

Armstrong   

Beaver   

Bedford   

Berts   

Blair   

Bradford   

Bucks  

Butler   

Cambria   '— 

Cameron   

Carbon   

Centre   

Chester   

Clarion   

Clearfield   

Clinton   

Columbia   

Crawford   

Cumberland 

Dauphin   

Delaware   

Elk   

Erie   

Fayette   

Forest   

Franklin   

Pulton   

Greene   

Huntingdon 

Indiana   

Jefferson   

Juniata   

Lackawanna 

Lancaster   

Lawrence   

Lebanon   

Lehigh   

Luzerne   

Lycoming   

MeKean   

Mercer   

Mifflin   

Monroe   

Montgomery 

Montour   

Northampton 
Northumberland 

Perry   

Philadelphia 

Pike   

Potter   

Schuylkill   

Snyder   

Somerset   

Sullivan   

Susquehanna 

Tioga   

Union   

Venango 

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne   

Westmoreland 

Wyoming   

York   

Totals  --. 


Cotmty  Seat 


Gettysburg   

Pittsburgh   

Kittanning   

Beaver   

Bedford   

Reading 
T-Iollidaysburg 
Towanda 
Doylestown 

Butler   

Kbensburg   

Emnorium-   

Maucli   Chunk  - 

Bellefonte   

West  Chester 

Clarion   

Clearfleld   

Lock  Haven  

"Rloomsburg 

M^adville   

r"arii'i6   

Harri';burg   

l\Tedia   

Piidsrway   

Frip   

TTnir.ntown   

Ti  on  est  Pi   

Chamberpfhurg 
T\Tpfnriiien?burg 
Waynesburg 
HuTitinedon 

Tniliana   

Bi-nnkville   

^''fflintriwn 

ScTanton   

Lancaster   

New  Castle  — - 

Ti^banon   

A  li^ntown   

■WilVes-Biarre 
Winiarnsport 

SiDPthport   

Merc°r   

Tewistown   

Strondsburg 

Norristown   

Dnnville   

Fnpton   

Snnburv   

Ken-  BlnorafiPld 
P>iMarIr!phia 

Milfnrd   

ri'onder^'T^ort 

"Pottsvillp   

Mid'-lleburg 

Snmerseti   ^ 

T  anorte   

M'nntros?   

Wrlisb-oro   

T  ewisburg   

FT-anklin   

Warren   

Wsshineton 

Honepd'ile   

Grpen.sburg 
Tunkhannock 
York   


10  to  15 
y6  3.rs 

IB  tn  90 

X.\J    \j\J  LAj 

'  yG'firs 

9.T  vpwpQ 
^  J.   J  c  d  i.  0 

find  AVPT 

Total 

17 
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284 

539 

43,411 

44  234 

37 

64 

2  270 

2  371 

ov 
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5.058 

5  194 

52 

830 

931 

53 

101 

4  254 

4  ''08 

uu 
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2  447 

2.57'2 

12 

17 

812 
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1/f 
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1  604 

l.O'^O 
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3 . 841 

9A 
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1  O 
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31 

DO 
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3  991 

11 

T  Q 

ifS 

610 

639 

11 

1  (^25 

1  0^9 

7 

io 

707 

'7^0 

13 

OO 

li7 

3S 

4  n78 

tj.") 

J  rf  i 

5  H60' 

6  120 

5 

04. 

7'7'B 

805 

!  U'f 

4.873 

10  '^oo 

11  081 

3 

1 

1 

1  ^2 

oo 

7*79 

855 

1  "-n 

II 

1  0 

li> 

1  f)-)  ^ 

1 . 0.^3 

33 

-|  T 

"1  .'".37 

80 

Q  0*7  J 

3  3'''^ 

15 

1  .  ^  r\ 

1  '^'^4 

S 

8 

1 

139 

12ii 

^0  ' 

1  °-  439 

29 

48 

1  894 

1  001 

29 

74 

J.  T  <iQ 

13 

16 

1  901 

1  ''""'O 

2(i 

51 

9  _  p,"^7 

1^9 

S'05 

26 .  '^'^^ 

22 

24 

9^ 

I .  u  >/ 

11 

Ifi 

701 

17 

PO 

il  440 

4.517 

21 

T7 

1 1 

5?i5 

573 

9 

20 

4-1  ( 

446 

59 

1.37 

5  679 

4 

5 

55*- 

5'13 

44 

125 

^  "9^1 

6  091 

30 

38 

10 

13 

95o 

342 

1 ,02*> 

57.260 

-To.  U^-l 

4 

2 

70 

76 

13 

8 

998 

31 0 

58 

152' 

12.  B'B^ 

4 

10 

969 

2®3 

57 

73 

3.596 

3.7"6 

5 

5 

312 

8 

75 

10' 

22 

688 

3 

2 

1 70 

175 

188 

208 

1.273 

1,^69 

5 

-  9' 

T,063 

1.077 

72 

163 

9.822 

10.^5^ 

n 

13 

602 

88 

232 

14,7m 

15.0^"' 

7 

2 

175 

184 

38 

77 

1,767 

1,SS2 

3,007 

5,827 

303,865 

312,609 
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Table  VII 

ILLITERACY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  CLASSES  AND  COUNTIES 


Counties 


Adams   

Alleg-heny   

Armstrong   

Beaver   

Beci^o^d   

Berks   

Biair   

Bradford   

Bucks   

Butler   

Cambria   

Cameron   

Carbon   

Centre   

Chester   

Clarion   

Clearfield   

Clinton   

Columbia   

Crawford   

Cumberland   

Dauphin   

Delaware   

Elk   

Erie   

Fayette   

Forest   

Franklin   

Pulton   

Greene   

Huntingdon   

Indiana   

Jeiferson   

Juniata   1  

Lackawanna   

Lancaster   

Lawrence   

Lebanon   

Lehigh   

Luzerne   

Lycoming   

McKean   

Mercer   

Mifflin   

Monroe   

Montgomery  — 

Montour   

Northampton 
Northumberland 

Perry   

Philadelphia  --- 

■pike   

Potter   

Schuylkill   

Snyder   

Somerset   

Sullivan   

Susquehanna  _  — 

Tioga   

Union   

Venango   

Warren   

Washington  _-- 

Wayne   

Westmoreland  - 

Wyoming   

York   


Totals 


Native 
W^hite 
Illiterates 


Foreign-born 
White 
Illiterates 


412 
1,943 
545 
304: 
713 
1,516 
838 
411 
383 
236 
820 
20 
497 
319 
1,023 
312 
452 
305' 
262 
187 
468 
1,015 
•743 
109 
355 
1,479 
95 
663 
159 
389 
419 

:?r4 

252 
127 
816 
-1,241 
241 
690 
533 
1,774 
397 
127 
218 
389 
244 
883 
372 
920 
682 
244 
2,764 
64 
153 
1,248 
281 


53 
149 
269 
163 

1,123 
3S5 
734 
187 
992 
7fi 

1,460 


38,870 


Negro 
Illiterates 


39,598 
1,758 
4,653 
1S2 
2.S42 
1,064 
425 
1,223 
l,49i 
7,915 
103 
3,342 
265 
2.234 
194 
2,813 
325 
.  784 
318 
81 
2,341 
4,307- 
677 
4,479 
9,125 
57 
37 
1 

047 
733 
2,961 

I,  344 

6 

l7,6Uo 
426 
3,843 
514 
2,129 
25,. 392 
566 
566 
4,097 
154 
190 
4,340 
188 
5,138 
3,6;l 
28 
50,379 
11 
165 

II,  . 512 

1 

2,782 
260 
618 
444 


503 
667 
8,942 
419 
13,823 
10'- 
249 


258,812 


Indian, 
Chinese 
J  apanese 
and  other 
Illiterates 


Total 
Illiterates 
All  Classes 


16 
3,626 
65 
233 
36 
48 
76 
5' 
101 
20 
183 
.5 
1 

33 

m 

4 
25 

9 
3 
24 

134 

716 
1,040 
18 
29 

473 
0 

155 
10 
17 
85 
49' 
7 

e 

15 

ICO 
26 
15 
41 


198 
29 
■12 
447 
3 
31 
19 
4 

5.316 
1 
1 
11 
1 

■i8 
0 
1 
6 
3 
41 
14 
378 
18 
2.59 
0 
171 


14,645 


0 
67 
3 
4 
0 
2 
4 
0 
3 
2 
4 
0 
1 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
6 
30 
1 

10 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1. 
0 
3 
1 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
9 
0 
2 
0 
0 

172 
0 
0 


372 


434 
44,23 t 
2,371 
5,194 
■  931 
4,405  ■ 
2,572 

841 
1,660 
1,75) 
8,922 

128 
3,841 

618 
4,137 

510 
3,291 

639 

I,  04; 
733 
683 

4,078 
6,120 
835 
4,873 

II,  0^1 
152 
S5'> 
170 

1,053 
1.237 
3,38^; 
1,604 
139 
18,439 
1,901 
4,1S>J 
l,TiO 
2,677 
27,20:) 
1.029 
701 
4,517 
.57: 
446 
5,679  . 

.561 
6,091 
4,312 
276 
58,631 

7!1 

319 
12,774 
21S' 

3,723 
32' 
76^ 
721 
175 

1,66-) 

1,077 
10.0"7 
63  i 

15,081 
184 

1,882 


312,699 
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Table  VIII 

TOTAL  HiLITERACY  RANK  ORDER  BY  COUNTIES  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 


County 


Philadelphia   

Allegheny   

Luzerne   i. 

Lackawanna   

Westmoreland  

Sehuyliill   

Payette   

Washington  

Cambria  

Delaware  

Northampton  

Montgomery   

Beaver   

Erie   

Mercer   

Berks   

Northumberland   

Lawrence   

Chester   

Dauphin   

'  Carbon   .  

Somerset   

Indiana   

Clearfield   

Lehigh   

Blair   

Armstrong  

Lancaster   

York   

Butler   

Venango   

Bucks   

Jefferson   

Huntingdon  

Lebanon   

Warren   

Greene   

Columbia   

Lycoming  

Bedford   

Pranklm   

Bradford   

Elk  

Susquehanna   

Crawford   

Tioga   

McKean   

Cumberland   

Clinton   

Wayne   

Centre   

Mifflin'  

Montour   

Clarion   

Monroe   

Adams   

Sullivan  

Potter   

Snyder   

Perry   

Wyoming   ■  »_ 

Union   

Pulton   

Porest   

Juniata   

Cameron  ;  

Pike  


Totals 


Total 

t 

Rank  Order 
Number 
Illiterate 

opulation 

Total 

I*erceii't 

0  yrs.  & 
Over 

Illiteracy 

1,477,666 

58,631 

4.0 

919,386 

44,234 

4.8 

2 

287,152 

27,209 

9.5 

213,641 

18,439 

8.6 

199,171 

15,081 

7.6 

0 

162,373 

12,774- 

7.9 

0 

134,430 

11,081 

8.2 

I 

137,426 

10,057 

7.3 

Q 

0 

141,092 

8,922 

6.3 

Ct 

V 

138,358 

6,120 

4.4 

117,990 

6,091 

5.2 

11 

159,872 

5,679 

3.6 

1 9 

84,111 

5,194 

6.2 

1  Q 
10 

120,970 

4,873 

4.0 

73,062 

4,517 

6.2 

10 

161,472 

4,408 

2.7 

92,381 

4,312 

4.7 

64,346 

4 , 188 

6.5 

18 

92,250 

4,137 

4.5 

123,975 

4,078 
3,841 

3.3 

9A 

46,042 

8.3 

91 

58i235 

3,72© 

6.4 

56,958 

3,3^6 

5-9 

9 13 

75,004 

3,291 
2,677 

4.4 

9,4 

115,883 

2.3 

9K 

99,173 

2,572 

2.6 

55,776 

2,371 

4.3 

9*7 

139,550 

1,901 

1.4 

9Q 

115,304 

1  882 

1.6 

zy 

58,703 

1^752 

3.0 

47,273 

1,669 

3.5 

OA. 

65,843 

1,660 

2.5 

Q9 

45,721 

1  604 

Q9 
00 

30,743 

1  237 

04 

50,009 

1  230 

00 

32,549 

1,077 

3.2 

Q« 
00 

23,913 

1  053 

4.4 

90" 
Qi 

37,438 

1  049 

2.8 

WO 

67,711 

1  029 

J- .  0 

QO 

Qi? 

28,992 

'931 

>4A 
W 

48,284 

855 

± .  a 

yfl 

4i 

43,005 

841 

*Z 

26,054 

805 

t>.  J. 

43 

27,394 

768 

2.8 

A  A 

49,853 

730 

J. .  tj 

40 

29,874 

720 

2.4 

AH 
40 

39,109 

701 

1  8 

■  4/ 

47,421 

683 

1.4 

4f5 

25,999 

639 

2.5 

-JO 

4y 

22,249 

626 

2.8 

fin 

34,179 

618 

-L .  0 

Oi 

23,914 

573 

PIO 

11,701 

563 

A.  Q 

oo 

27,741 

510 

±  .0 

54 

19,259 

446 

Re 
00 

27,157 
7,164 

434 

1.6 

56 

322 

4.5 

57 

16,748 

319 

1.9 

58 

13,391 

283 

2.1 

59 

18,082 

276 

1.5 

60 

11,261 

184 

1.6 

61 

12,891 

175 

l!4 

62 

7,286 

170 

2.3 

63 

5,706 

152 

2.7 

64 

11,166 

139 

1.2 

05 
66 

4,835 

128 

5,655 

76 

1.3 

67 

6,769,322 

312,699 
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Graph  IV 


Total  ILUTERATE  Population  Graph  for  Pemmstlvania  by  Counties. 
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FOREIGN-BORN  WHITE  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Foreign-born  white  illiteracy,  while  presenting  the  most  im- 
portant educational  problem  of  all  illiterate  groups,  is  highly  con- 
centrated both  as  to  states  within  the  Union  and  as  to  counties 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

PBl^'NEYLYA^IA  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  STATES  :-- 
Graph  V  shows  that  of  a  total  of  1,763,740  foreign-born  illiterates  in 
the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  among  the  states 
with  258,812  of  these,  or  over  14%  of  the  total  for  all  states. 

(xreat  variance  among  states  in  numbers  of  foreign-born  white  il- 
literates ranges  from  391  in  South  Carolina  to  389,603  in  New  York, 
as  shown  by  Graph  V.  Thirty-six  states  have  less  'than  25,000  il- 
Iterates  each  and  1,140,143  illiterates  or  over  63%  of  the  total  num- 
ber for  the  United  States  are  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Texas  and  New  Jersey  alone. 

FOREIGN-BORN  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BY 
COUNTIES: — Graph  VI  shows  a  rank  order  distribution  of  foreign- 
born  white  illiterates  in  Pennsylvania  by  counties.  This  graph  in- 
dicates a  very  uneven  distribution  of  foreign-born  illiterates  among 
the  counties  of  the  state  ranging  from  1  of  these  in  Snyder  and 
Fulton  counties  to  over  50,000  in  Philadelphia  county.  It  also  shows 
that  there  are  thirty-seven  counties  of  the  state  having  less  than  1,000 
foreign-born  illiterates  each.  Among  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the 
state  the  graph  shows  ten  of  these  which  furnish  189,429  or  over  73% 
of  the  entire  foreign-born  white  illiterate  population  of  the -state. 
It  is  likewise  significant  from  an  administrative  point  of  view  that 
115,369  foreign-born  white  illiterates,  or  over  44%  of  the  total 
foreign-born  illiterate  population  of  the  state  are  found  in  Phila- 
delphia, Allegheny  and  Luzerne  counties  alone. 

Obviously  an  intensive  program  of  adult  education  in  ten  counties 
of  the  state  would  greatly  reduce  the  total  illiteracy  of  the  state. 
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Graph  V 
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Graph  VI 


FoREiGM  Born  Illiteracy  Graph  for  Penmsyli^ania  byCoumties 
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NATIVE  WHITE  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  consideration  of  native  white  illiteracy  one  is  surprised  at  the 
numbers  reported  as  illiterate  in  certain  northern  states,  and  in  the 
the  numbers  of  native  white  illiterates  reported  for  certain  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

While  the  standards  used  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  determining 
illiteracy  did  represent  an  irreducible  minimum,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  uncertain  and  irregular  classification  of  the  popula- 
tions of  homes  and  schools  for  the  feebleminded  probably  accounts 
for  the  incredibly  large  numbers  of  illiterates  reported  for  certain 
counties  within  the  Commonwealth. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  STAr^JS:— Graph 
VII  shows  that  of  a  total  native  white  population  in  the  United 
States  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  60,861,863,  we  find  1,242,572  who 
are  illiterate.  Pennsylvania  ranks  twelfth  among  all  the  States 
with  38,870  native  white  illiterates  or  over  3%  of  the  total  native 
white  illiteracy.  Among  the  thirty-two  northern  states,  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  second,  with  Missouri  first,  Ohio  third,  Illinois  fourth 
and  New  York  fifth. 

NATIVE    WHITE   ILLITERACY   OE   PENNSYLVANIA  BY 
COUNTIES:  Graph  VIII  shows  a  rank  order  of  native  white  il- 
literates of  Pennsylvania  by  counties.    This  distribution  indicates  a 
rather  uneven  distribution  of  this  population  among  the  counties  of 
the  state,  ranging  from  20  in  Cameron  county  to  2,764  in  Philadel- 
phia county.    It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of 
the  state  there  are  forty-one  counties  in  each  of  which  less  than 
500  native  white  illiterates  are  found.    In  the  first  eleven  counties 
in  Graph  VIII,  we  find,  however,  16,586  native  white  illiterates  or 
over  42%  of  the  total  native  white  illiterate  population  of  tlie  state. 
While  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  state  the  number  of  native  white 
illiterates  is  too  small  for  an  efficient  and  economical  program  of 
adult  education,  special  attention  to  the  first  twenty-four  counties 
represented  by  this  graph  would  do  much  toward  reducing  the  native 
white  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Graph  VIII 


Native  White  Illiteracy  Graph  for  PENnsTLWNiA  by  Counties 
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NEGRO  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Negro  illiteracy  is,  of  course,  a  problem  of  the  southern  states 
largely.  Gradually,  however,  negro  illiteracy  is  beginning  to  demand 
attention  in  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  of  the 
Northern  States. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  8TATE8:-- 
Graph  IX  shows  that  of  8,053,225  negroes  10  years  of  age  and  over 
within  the  United  States,  ,we  find  1,842,161  who  are  illiterate. 
Among  the  forty-nine  states,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania  ranks  fifteenth  in  negro  illiteracy  with  14,645  of  these. 
Of  the  thirty-two  northern  states,  however,  Pennsylvania  ranks 
second  in  the  number  of  negro  illiterates,  with  Missouri  first,  Ohio 
third,  and  Illinois  fourth. 

NEGRO  ILLITERACY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  COUNTIES:— 
Graph  X  shows  a  rank  order  of  negro  illiterates  for  Pennsylvania  by 
counties.  Tliis  distribution  indicates  a  concentration  of  negro  il- 
literacy in  about  nine  counties.  The  general  uneveness  of  this  dis 
tribution  among  the  counties  of  the  state  is  indicated  by  the  range 
from  no  negro  illiterates  in  Forest,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  counties 
to  5,316  negro  illiterates  in  Philadelphia  county.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  forty-nine  counties  we  find  less  than  100  negro  illiterates 
each,  with  a  total  negro  illiterate  population  for  the  forty-nine 
counties  of  1,005  only.  However,  10,575  negro  illiterates  or  over  72% 
of  the  total  negro  illiterate  population  are  found  in  five  counties,  and 
7,942  negro  illiterates  or  over  54%  of  the  total  negro  illiterate 
population  are  found  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties  alone. 
While  the  problem  of  negro  illiteracy  is  not  large  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  our  state,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  specific 
field  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties  at  least,  and  this  could 
be  done  to  some  advantage  in  Delaware,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Fayette, 
Montgomery,  Washington  and  Westmoreland  counties. 
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Graph  X 


Megro  Illiteracy  Graph  for  Pennsylvania  by  Counties 
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IV.    THE  ALIEN  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  section  dealing  with  the  alien  population  of  Pennsylvania 
will  consist  of  two  sub-sections  as  follows : 

1     The  male  alien  population  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.    The  female  alien  population  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  obvious  reasons,  citizenship  of  foreign-born  whites  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over  is  treated  under  the  two  headings,  male  and 
female  Together  these  two  groups  show  for  Pennsylvania  a  total 
of  1  274  033  foreign-born  whites  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over. 
Of  this  total  708,743,  or  over  55%,  have  not  been  naturalized. 


THE  MALE  ALIEN  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Table  IX  shows  by  counties  the  number  of  male  foreign-born,  the 
number  naturalized,  the  number  having  first  papers,  the  number  of 
aliens  and  the  number  of  unknowns  of  the  foreign-born  population 
of  Pennsylvania.  Table  X  shows  the  number  of  male  foreign-born, 
the  number  not  naturalized,  and  the  rank  order  of  the  letter  by 
counties,  ranging  from  3  not  naturalized  in  Snyder  county  to  95,.0(> 
in  Philadelphia  county.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  number 
not  naturalized  are  included  all  those  having  first  papers  only,  all 
aliens,  and  all  unknowns,  i.  e.,  all  not  definitely  reported  as  natur- 

Graph  XI  shows  the  rank  order  distribution  by  counties  of  those 
not  naturalized.  Of  the  727,190  foreign-born  males  of  Pennsylvania, 
424  753,  or  over  58%  have  not  been  naturalized.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  thirty-one  counties  of  the  state  there  is  a  total  alto- 
o-ether  of  only  12,024  male  aliens  as  compared  with  a  total  tor  ttie 
entire  state  of  424,753.  Graph  XI  shows  323,519  male  alieng  or 
over  76%  of  the  total  number  of  male  aliens  in  the  state  as  found  m 
twelve  counties.  As  would  be  expected,  the  male  alien  population 
is  found  highly  concentrated  in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties 
with  149,656  male  aliens  or  over  39%  of  the  total  male  alien  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  in  these  tAvo  counties  alone. 

From  Graph  XI  it  is  evident  that  a  vigorous  program  of  citizen- 
ship training  and  naturalization  in  twelve  counties  of  the  state 
would  greatly  reduce  our  number  of  male  aliens. 
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Table  IX 

FOREIGN-BORN  CITIZENSHIP— MALE— ABOVE  21  YEARS  OP  AGE 


County 


Adams  

Allegheny  

Armstrong  

Beaver  

Bedford   

Berks  

Blair  

Bradford  

Bucks  

Butler   

Cambria  

Cameron   

Carbon  

Centre  

Chester  

Clarion  

Clearfield  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Crawford  

Cumberland  

Dauphin   

Delaware   

Elk   

Erie   _ 

Fayette  

Forest  ,  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Greene  

Huntingdon  

Indiana   

Jefferson  

Juniata  

Lackawanna   

Lancaster   

Lawrence  

Lebanon   

Lehigh  ._i  

Luzerne  

Lycoming   

McKean   

Mercer  

MiflJin   

Monroe  

Montgomery   

Montour  

Northampton 
Northumberland 

Perry  

Philadelphia  

Pike   

Potter  

Schuylkill  

Snyder  

Somerset   

Sullivan   

Susquehanna   

Tioga   

Union   

Venango   

Warren  

Washington  

Wayne  

Westmoreland  _.. 

Wyoming   

York  


County  Seat 


Totals  for  State 


Gettysburg  ___ 

Pittsburgh   

Kittanning   

Beaver   •  

Bedford   

Reading   

Hollidaysburg  . 

Towanda   

Doylestown 

Butler   

Ebensburg   

Emporium   

Mauch  Chunk  _ 

Bellefonte   

West  Chester  . 
Clarion  __. 

Clearfield   

Lock  Haven  __. 

Bloomsburg   

Meadville   

Carlisle   

Harrisburg   

Media   

Ridg-way   

Erie   

Uniontown   

Tionesta   

Chambersburg  _ 
McConnellsburg 
W-:ynesburg  _._ 
Huntingdon  ___ 

Indiana   

Bronkvillc   

Miffiintown   

Scrdnton   

Lancaster   

New  Castle   

Lebanon   

Allentown   

Wilkos-Barre  ... 
Williamsport  ... 

Smethport   

Mercer   

Lewistown   

Stroudsburg   

Norristown   

Danville   

Easton   

Sunbury   

New  B'onrafleld  - 
Philadelphia  ._. 

Milford   

Coudrrsport   

Pottsville   

Middleburg  

Somerset   

Li'porte   

Montrose   

Wellsboro   

Lewisburg  

Franklin   

Warren   

Washington   

Honesdale   

Greensburg   

Tunkhannock  _.. 
York   


Number 
For.  B. 


94 

132,389 
5,407 
U,680 
440 
6,572 
4,711 
1,011 
4,236 
4,208 
21,833 
323 
6,389 
1,472 
5,179 
739 
7,729t 
1,191 
1,785 
2,030 
394 
5,681 
13,805 
3,703 
11,591 
22,326 
262 
208 
12 
1,151 
1,193 
8,074 
3,869 
23 
33,436 
2,267 
8,691 
1,404 
7,962 
46,392 
1,8&5 
3,553 
9,595 
464 
573 
11,373 
410 
14,733 
7,290 
93 

188,025 
304 
837 
19,972 
15 
7,149 
503 
1,610 
1,269 
49 
1,936 
2,792 
23,155 
1,295 
32,112 
280 
1,080 


Natural- 
ized 


53 

57,939 
1,456 
3,254 

156 
2,314 
2,195 

369 
1,731 
1,252 
6,771 

186 
1,638 

563 
1,382 

356 
3,970 

650 

566 
1,057 

215 
1,949 
5,064 
1,693 
5,308 
5,073 

106 
92 
7 

185 

251 
1,699 
1,803 
12 
17,072 
1,332 
2,576 

334 
2,349 
23,036 
1,133 
3,028 
2,792 

145 

242 
4,468 

196 
3,294 
4,194 

60 

92,819 
238 
411 

8,977 
12 

1,364 
223 
816 
862 
31 
902 

1,703 

6,577 
670 

9,463 
173 
630 


First 
Papers 


11 

18,358 
873 
1,910 
33 
1,530 
720 
82 
800 
620 
3,535 
23 
685 
161 
531 
57 
1,019 
141 
451 
204 
53 
718 
2,178 
389 
1,731 
2,376 
20 
24 
1 
85 
58 
1,368 
536 
1 

2,529 
218 
1,027 
170 
1,049 
5,627 
155 
250 
1,115 
53 
58 
1,369 
4 

1,608 
1,132 
9 

29,628 
26 
41 
3,050 
0 
415 
50 
202 
■  63 
6 
113 
209 
3,622 
65 
3,465 
27 
97 


727,190  302,437 


98,734 


Alien  iUaknown 


20 
50,747 
2,836 
8,913 
238 
2,078 
1,717 
381 
1,447 
1,912 
11,211 
96 
3,939 
713 
2,939 
250 
2,517 
324 
731 
625 
73 
2,570 
6,102 
1,343 
3,816 
13,841 
100 
59 
1 

799 

809 
4,672 
1,252 
4 

12,337 
590 
4,759 
825 
4,205 
16,541 
384 
1,132 
4,802 
245 
244 
4,947 
111 
9,623 
1,7»4 
15 
59,133 
36 
307 
7,717 
0 

6,018 
219 
467 
221 
7 
741 
479 
12,025 
362 
16,889 
52 
257 


10 
5,345 
242 
603 

13 
650 

79 
179 
258 
424 
316 

18 
127 

35 
324 

76 
223 

76 

37 
144 

53 
444 
461 
278 
736 
1,036 

36 

33 
3 

82 

75 
335 
278 
6 

1,498 
127 
329 

75 
359 
1,188 
183 
143 
886 

21 

29 
589 

99 
208 
230 
9 

6,445 
4 

78 
228 
3 

•  352 

11 

134 
123 
5 
180 
401 
931 
198 
2,295 

28 

96 


295,499 


30,520 
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Table  X 

MALE  ALIEN  POPULATION  RANK  ORDER  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

BY  COITNTIES 

(Including  oil  not  naturalized) 


County 


Number 
Foreign- 
born 


Philadelphia  __ 

Allegheny   

Luzerne  

Westmoreland 

Fayette  

Washington  __ 
Lackawanna  _ 

Cambria   

Northampton 

Beaver   

Schuylkill   

Delaware  

Montgomery  _- 

Mercer   

Indiana   

Erie  


Lawrence 
Somerset  . 
Lehigh 
Carbon 
Berks   


Armstrong  

Cljester   

Clearfield   

Dauphin   

Northumberland 
Butler  - 


Blair  

Bucks  

Jefferson   

Elk  

McKean  

Columbia  

Warren   

Lebanon   

Venango   

Crawford  

Greene   

Huntingdon  . 
Lancaster  -  — 

Centre   

Susquehanna 
Lycoming  — 
Bradford  — 

Wayne   

Clinton   

York   

Potter   

Tioga   

Clarion   

Monroe  

MifQin   

Bedford   

Sullivan   

Montour  

Cumberland 

Forest   

Cameron  

Franklin  

Wyoming  _- 

Pike   

Adams  

Perry   

TJjQion  

Juniata   

Fulton  

Snyder   


Number 
not 
Naturalized 


188,025 
132,389 
46,392 
32,112 
^,326 
23,155 
33,436 
21,833 
14,733 
14,680 
19,972 
13,805 
11,373 
9,595 
8,074 
11,591 
8,691 
7,149 
7,962 
6,389 
6,572 
5,407 
5,176 
7,729 
5,681 
7,290 
4,208 
4,711 
4,236 
3,869 
3,703 
3,553 
1,785 
2,792 
1,404 
1,936 
2,030 
1,151 
1,193 
2,267 
1,472 
1,619 
1,855 
1,011 
1,295 
1,191 
1,080 
837 
1,269 
739 
573 
464 
440 
503 
410 
394 
262 
323 
208 
280 
304 
94 
93 
49 
23 
12 
15 


95,206 
74,450 
23,356 
22,649 
17,253 
16,578 
16,364 
15,062 
11,439 
11,426 
10,995 
8,741 
6,905 
6,803 
6,375 
6,283 
6,115 
5,785 
5,613 
4,751 
4,258 
3,951 
3,794 
3,759 
3,732 
3,096 
2,956 
2,516 
2,505 
2,066 
2,010 
1,525 
1,219 
1,089 
1,070 
1,034 
973 
966 
942 
93S 
909 
803 
722 
642 
625 
541 
450 
426 
407 
383 
3S1 
319 
284 
280 
214 
179 
156 
137 
116 
107 
66 
41 
33 
18 
11 
5 
3 


iJank 
Order 


1 

2 

3 
i 
5 

6  . 

7  ■ 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
&2 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Totals 


727,190 


424,753 
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Graph  XI 


Male  Alien  Population  Gr.aph  for  Pemmsylv/inia  BYCounriES 
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2 

THE  FEMALE  ALIEN  POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Table  XI  shows  bv  counties  the  number  of  female  foreign-born, 
the  number  naturalized,  the  number  having  first  papers,  the  number 
of  aliens,  and  the  number  of  foreigTi.born  unknowns  in  Pennsylvama 
Table  XII  shows  the  number  of  female  foreign-born,  the  number  not 
naturalized,  and  the  rank  order  of  the  latter  by  counties  ran gmg 
from  Fulton  county  with  3,  to  Philadelphia  count."  with  87,  ^o9  As 
in  the  preceding  sub-section,  the  number  not  naturalized  includes 
those  having  their  first  papers,  those  who  are  aliens,  and  those 
listed  as  unknoT\nis  for  whom  no  definite  report  was  made. 

Graph  XII  shows  the  rank  order  distribution  by  counties  of  those 
not  naturalized.    Of  the  546,843  foreign-born  white  females  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  283,990  or  over 
51%  have  not  been  naturalized.    It  is  noteworthy  that  this  popula- 
tion is  rather  highly  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few  counties. 
Thirty-seven  counties  total  together  only   11.491,  while  in  nine 
counties  are  found  206.452,  or  over  72%  of  the  total  female  alien 
population  of  the  state.    Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  m 
Philadelphia,  Allegheny   and  Luzerne  counties  alone  are  found 
149,892  of  these,  or  over  52%  of  the  entire  female  alien  population 
of  the  state. 

As  with  the  male  alien  population,  the  female  alien  population 
could  be  greatly  reduced  by  special  attention  to  about  twelve 
counties  of  the  state  as  indicated  by  Graph  XII. 
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Table  Xl 

FOREIGN-BORN  CITIZENSHIP— FEMALE— ABOVE  21  YEARS  OP  AGE 


County 


Adams   

Allegheny   

Armstrong   

Beaver   

Bedford   

Berks   

Blair   

Bradford   

Bucks   

Butler   

Cambria   

Cameron   

Carbon   

Centre   

Onester   

Clarion   

Clearfleld   

Clinton   

Columbia   

Crawford   ^ 

Cumberland   

Dauphin   

Delaware   

Elk   

Erie   

rayette   

Poi'est   

Pranklin   

Fulton   

Greene   

Huntingdon   

Indiana   

Jefierson   

Juniata   

Lackawanna   

LaneasttT   

Lawrence   

Lebanon   

Lehigh   

Luz<me   

Lycoming   

MeKean   

Mercer   

Miffl.n   

Monroe   

Montgomerj'   

Montour   

Northampton   

Norihumberland   

Perry   

Philadelphia   

Pike    __ 

Potter    . 

Schuylkill   

Snyder   

Somerset   

Sullivan   

Susquehanna   ' 

Tioga  I 

Union   

Venango    ! 

Warren   

Washington   

Wajne   

Westmoreland  

Wyoming   

York   i 


Totals  for  State 


County  Seat 


Gettysburg   

Pittsburgh   

Kittanning   

Beaver     

Bedford   

Beading   

HoUidaysburg 

Towanda   

Doylestown   

Butler   

Ebensburg   

Emporium   

Mauch  Chunk  _ 

Bellefonte   

West  Chester  _ 

Clarion   

Clearfield   

Lock  Haven  ___ 
Bioomsburg  ___ 

Meadville   

Carlisle   

Harrisburg   

Media   

Ridgway  

Erie   

T.  uiontown   

Tionesta   

Chambersturg  _ 
MeConnellsburg 
Waynesburg  _.. 

Huntingdon  

Indiana   

Brookville   

MifHintown   

Scranton   

Lancaster   

New  Castle  -._ 

Lebanon   

Allentown   

Wilkes-Barre  __, 
Williamsport  __, 

Smethport   

Mercer   

Lewistown   

Stroudsburg   

Korristown   

Danville   

Easton   

Sunbury   

New  Bloomfield 

Philadelphia   

Milford   

Coudersport   

Pottsville  — -  

Middleburg   

Somerset   

Laporte   

Montrose   

Wellsboro   

Lewisburg   

Franklin   

Warren   

Washington   

Honesdale   

Greensburg   

Tunkhannock  _— 
York   


jc  irst 

Alien 

j 

Dnknovvii 

For.  B. 

iz6d 

63 

OO 

0 

11 

14 

98  135 

Oi ,  t>JLo 

973 

40, 13CB 

5,411 

2,SS2 

1    1  {\'A 

JiO 

1, 60^ 

143 

7  203 

77 

4,194 

311 

297 

1 

161 

4 

4  456 

X  ,  /  OO 

72 

2 , 26  5 

384 

S.OSO 

i  ^  /  JLD 

90 

1,279 

63 

750 

GOO 

2 

205- 

172 

3"  350 

38 

1,564 

253 

yt>y 

26 

1,376 

293 
189 

13,505 

5  342 

iyz 

7 , 782 

214 

1 

59 

12 

1,379 

26 

3,463 

69 

845 

3i 

319 

23 

3  634 

1  9S!f; 

24 

2,007 

318 

412 

0 

123 

58 

5  liCiS 

3  366 

50 

l,8tJ0 

162 

816 

OUK 

7 

242 

65 

1  209 

A9I 

10 

719 

59 

1  653 

yoy 

*7 
i 

470 

217 

184 

1  T-i 
XkO 

41 

28 

3  706 

i. ,  DoO 

9ri 

zy 

1,737 

^1 

9,980 

,  000 

113 

4,582 

620 

2 

1  9" 

I 

642 

248 

S  961 

o/ 

3,505 

815 

12  497 

H ,  vuy 

lUo 

7,804 

521 

146 

u 

52 

31 

OO 

X 

51 

21 

O 

o 
i> 

0 

1 

2 

463 

1  QlQ 

liStS 

10 

288 

32 

534 

±00 

1 

347 

S3 

4>  224 

1 ,  -Li/ 

/A. 

2,922' 

101 

2  S12 

J. ,  tt/U 

TV 
Xl 

1,112 

213 

16 

1 

2 

3 

26,763 

1 4  09n 

1  KO 

9,706 

1,985 

1  830 

1  99G 

QQ 

OO 

407 

157 

5  505 

9  1QA 

4/ 

3,062 

216 

9'Q(» 

11 

606 

50 

G  5C  '5 

49 

4,107 

335 

iy,oot) 

330 

13,858 

1,434 

8 

308 

176 

2  540 

i  ,  i  UO 

/ 

013 

215 

5  056 

2  059 

2, 415i 

551 

6 

123 

9 

9'/10' 

3 

156 

14 

11  324 
338 

152 

5,764 

1,073 

\j 

46 

128 

COD 

cfj 

6,912 

210 

^\  9''& 

') , 

1,607 

318 

Gl 

■iO 

U 

12 

6 

J.  1  tj  ,  O^tJ 

2,031 

75,007 

10,721 

278 

99  Q- 

1 

49 

5 

5*^6 

A 
v 

155 

46 

110 

5,583 

345 

nn 

19 

0 

3 

3,865 

953 

26 

2,745 

141 

330 

184 

0 

158 

8 

1,212 

G94 

10 

'386 

122 

996 

715 

2 

175 

104 

32 

25 

0 

7 

0 

1 ,52£ 

S21 

ozy 

J-i  I 

2,374 

1.501 

7 

473 

393 

14,152 

5,228 

126 

8,229 
189 

569 

991 

610 

1 

191 

19,310 

7,376 

105 

10,330 

1,499 

230 

170 

1 

42 

17 

778 

482 

4 

1 

203 

89 

546,843 

262,853 

5,366 

246,011 

32,613 
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Table  XII 

FEMALE  ALIEN  POPULATION  RANK  ORDER  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 

BY  COUNTIES 

(Including  all  not  Naturalised) 


County 


Philadelphia   

Allegheny   

Luzerne   

Westmoreltind 

Lackawanna   

Washington   

Fayette   

Cambria   

Northampton  _— 

Montgomery   

Schnylkill   

Delaware   

Beaver   

Lehigh   

Erie   

Lawrence   

Indiana   

Mercer   

Somerset   

Berks   

Carbon   

Chester   

Dauphin   

Clearfield   

Northumberland 

Bucks   

Armstrong   

Butler   

Blair   

Jefferson   

Elk   

Warren   

McKean   

Columbia   

Venango   

Crawford   

Lebanon  

Lancaster   

Susquehanna  -— 

Lycoming   

Bradford   

Huntingdon   

Wayne  

Centre   

Greene   

Clinton  —  

Tork  

Tioga   

Potter   

Clarion   

Montour   

Monroe   

Bedford   

Sullivan   

Mifflin   

Forest   

Franklin  

Cameron   

Cumberland  -— 

Wyoming   

Pike   

Adams  

Perry   

Union   

Juniata   

Snyder   

Fulton   


Number 
Foreign- 
born 


Number 
not 
Naturalized 


98,135 
35,458 
19.310 
26,703 
14,152 
12,497  I 
13,505  i 
9,883  I 

11, sat 

12,918 
9:,  980  I 
7,203  I 
6',  505 
8,961 
5,505 
4,224 
5,056 
3,865 
4,453 
3,937 
■-i,634 
31,706 
5,»38 
5,228 
3,350 
2,882 
2,664 
3,080 
2,812 
2,109 
2,374 
2,540 
1,209 
1,525 
1,663 
906 
1,830 
1,212 
1,42.7 
75C 
534 
991 
845 
463 
816 
778 


526 
112 
338 
415 
297 
330 
249 
146 
161 
214 
184 
280 
278 
63 
61 
32 
16 
23 

e 


Eank 
Order 


87,759 
46,517 
15,622 
11,934 
11,843 
8,924 
8,488 
8,163 
7.202 
6,989 
6,038 
5,315 
4,582 
4,491 
4,407 
3,325 
3,107 
2,99  V 
3,912 
2,721 
2,558 
2,319 
2,120 
2,102 
2,000 
1,855 
1,778 
1,695 
1,364 
1,342 
897 
873 
835 
788 
70!4 
694 
667 
602 
518 
492 
382 
381 
381 
380 
330 
314 
296 
281 
201 
181 
174 
173 
166 
166 
138 
83 
73 
72 
71 
60 
55 
25 
18 
7 
6 
4 
3 


1 
2 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

iB 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42. 

42. 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53. 

53. 

55 

56 

5! 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


Totals 


546,843 


28.3,990 
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Graph  XII 


Female  Alien  Population  Graph  for  Pennsylvanw  by  Counties 
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V.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  certain  outstanding  facts  characterize  our  non^ 
English-speaking,  illiteracy,  and  alien  problems  and  our  xminigiation 
and  educational  policies.  ; 

1  Tlie  future  of  the  Fnited  States  as  a  democracy  and  ot  the 
individual  states  which  comprise  it,  depends  at  all  times  upon  the 
intelligence  and  ideals  of  our  electorate,  and  it  behooves  ea  h  ta  e 
to  look  well  to  that  program  of  education  upon  wh  ch  it  n  u.t 
depend  for  the  inculcation  of  that  knowledge  and  for  the  perpetua- 

tion  of  those  ideals.  '  , 

2  Unfortunately  the  only  data  relative  to  our  non-English-.peak^ 
ino-'  illiteracv,  and  alien  problems  which  are  available  are  those  of 
the' federal  Census.  The  standards  used  for  determining  our  non- 
English-speaking,  illiterate,  and  alien  populations  represent  the 
absolute  minimum  in  each  instance  and,  therefore,  bear  little  if  an 
relation  to  a  functioning  citizenship.  There  is  ample  indica  on 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  functioning  literacy  the  Army  i(>.ts 
showing  an  illiteracy  of  practically  Sa^,  are  more  accurately  in- 
dicative of  our  illiteracy  than  is  the  census  report  of  b/c 

3     In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  comparison  of  the  1920  census 
tioures  with  those  of  IWO  will  sho^y  only  a  comparatively  small  ve- 
duction  in  our  illiteracy,  and  this  during  a  decade  marked  by  greatly 
increased  effort  in  this  field  and  by  greatly  diminished  immigration, 
one  would  conclude  that,  barring  present  restriction  of  immigration, 
our  total  illiteracv  would  continue  to.  increase.    Even  over  this  de- 
cade whicli  was^most  auspicious  for  the  reduction  of  illiteracy,  we 
find  our  total  foreign-born  illiteracy  increased,  in  numbers  from 
1  650  361  to  1.763.74;),  or  in  terms  of  percent  from  12.79r  to  13.1 /c 
\fter  a  decade  of  intensive  effort,  certain  states  found  that  despite 
their  efforts  during  a  period  of  sub-normal  immigration,  foreign- 
born  illiteracv  had  increased.    Witness  the  following  table: 


state 


California   

New  York   

New  Jersey  — 
Connecticut  -- 

Michigan   

Texas   

Ohio   

niinois   

Massachusetts 


1910 

1920 

Increase  in 
Number  of 
Foreign-Born 
Illiterates 

1 

74,920  1 

95,592 

20,672 

406,020 

425,022 

19,002 

113,502 

127,661 

14.159 

53,665 

67,265 

13,600 

j  74,800 

88,046 

13,216 

282,940 

295,844 

124,774 

131,006 

!  103,294 

173,987 

5,693 

\ 

•  141,541 

lJ6,60r 

5, 0^6 
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Among  these  states,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, and  California  were  distinctive  because  of  the  effort  made  to 
reduce  illiteracy  within  their  borders.  -  ' 

4.  Tlie  effort  made  to  establish  a  literacy  test  for  admission  of 
immigrants  has  ,been  largely  futile.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1917  include  so  many  exceptions  that  its  purpose  is  defeated.  This 
Act  became  operative  May  5,  1917.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  shows  the  following  rejections  due  to 
illiteracy : 

1917—  391 
:   ■  1918—1,598 

1919—  1,456 

1920—  1,639 

Opposed  to  these  rejections,  however,  one  finds  the  numbers  of 
illiterates  admitted  because  of  exceptions  permitted  by  this  Act  as 
follows : 

.       ■         1918—  3,512 

1919—  2,827 

1920—  15,094 

1921—  27,463 

It  is  obvious  that  as  an  insti'ument  for  selection,  tlie  Act  of 
1917  does  not  function. 

5.  Pennsylvania  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  number  of  those 
unalde  to  speak  English.  It  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  total 
illiteracy.  It  ranks  second  among  the  states  in  number  of  foreign- 
born  illiterates.  Its  alien  population  shows  283,990  females  and 
424,753  males  or  a  total  of  708,743  residents,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  over  who  have  not  been  naturalized. 

More  than  this,  it  should  be  added  that  a  growing  indifference 
toward  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  seems  to  characterize  the 
attitude  of  those  in  the  United  Sates  who  are  qualfied  to  vote.  The 
census  reports  show  that  in  1896  over  80  per  cent  of  our  qualified 
voters  exercised  their  right  to  vote.  In  1900,  73  per  cent  of  our 
voters  voted,  in  1908,  66  per  cent  voted.  In  1912,  only  62  per  cent 
voted.    In  1920  less  than  50  per  cent  voted. 

As  for  Pennsylvania,  there  were  in  the  Commonwealth  4,326,734 
eligible  to  vote  in  1920.  Of  this  total,  only  1,849,692  voted.  This 
shows  that  2,477,042  or  over  577o  of  the  voters  of  I'ennsylvania  failed 
to  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  in  the  popular  election  of 
the  state. 

Also  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  this  time  twenty-one  states  -of 
the  Union  have  providpd  a  literacy  test  for  new  voters.    These  laws 
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vary  in  the  different  states  as  to  standards  required  and  mode  of 
administration  but  in  each  instance  they  have  as  their  purpose,  the 
perpetuation  of  American  ideals  by  means  of  insuring  an  intelligent 
electorate.  Until  the  Assembly  of  1925  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  provide  the  safeguard  of  a  literacy 
lest  for  new  voters. 

In  view  of  the  standing  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  other  states 
in  other  fields  of  educational  endeavor,  one  finds  little  gratification 
in  the  preceding  facts  and  comparisons.  In  numbers  of  aliens,  of 
illiterates  and  of  those  unable  to  speak  English,  the  Commonwealth 
does  not  occupy  a  desirable  position.  Recent  legislative  provision 
and  administrative  organization,  however,  promise  much  help  in 
the  correction  of  these  conditions  which  are  not  at  most  particularly 
creditable  to  our  state. 

6.  It  seems  regrettable  that  the  only  available  index  of  illiteracy, 
inability  to  speak  English  and  the  alien  population  in  Pennsylvania 
is  the  federal  census  reports.  For  the  alien  population  these  re- 
ports are  rather  dependable.  For  illiteracy  and  inabilitj^  to  speak 
English  they  are  misleading  to  the  casual  reader. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  standards 
-used  in  determining  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  English  rep- 
resent an  irreducible  minimum.  Representative  government  where- 
in the  destinies  of  a  nation  are  subject  to  popular  direction,  cannot 
afford  to  concern  itself  with  an  irreducible  minimum  in  Education. 
Literacy  in  the  United  States  must  mean  a  functioning  literacy, 
and  a  functioning  literacy  means  schooling  equal  at  least  to  third 
or  fourth  grade  achievement.  If  an  enumeration  of  illiterates  were 
taken  for  the  United  States,  with  illiteracy  determined  by  fourth-  j 
grade  achievement,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  illiteracy  of 
the  United  States  would  be  fonnd  to  approximate  2.")%  as  found  by 
the  Army  Tests. 

While  the  task  of  thus  taking  the  illiteracy  and  inability -to-speak- 
English  enumeration,  on  a  basis  of  approximately  fourth-grade 
achievement.  Avould  be  a  long  and  difficult  undertaking,  there  are 
obvious  arguments  in  favor  of  so  doing  or  of  not  attempting  such 
an  enumeration  at  all.  In  any  event  a  fair  consideration  of  Penn- 
sylvania's illiteracy  and  non-English-speaking  problems  demands 
that  we  make  generous  additions  to  the  numbers  reported  by  the 
census  enumeration. 

Obviously,  to  approximate  Pennsylvania's  illiteracy  from  the  view 
point  of  a  functioning  literacy,  our  illiteracy  thus  determined 
would  be  to  the  census  report  of  4.6%  as  25.3%  (the  Army  Tests 
figure)  is  to  6.0%.  (the  Census  figure).  This  proportion  woiild  shoAV 
Pennsylvania's  illiteracy  determined  by  a  standard  of  about  fourth- 
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grade  achievement  to  be  19.7%.    Likewise,  using  the  same  *basis^ 
one  w'ould  have  the  following  proportion, 
x:  312,699  ::  19.7%:  4.6% 

X  equals  tlie  total  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  if  determined  by 
standards  equivalent  to  those  used  in  the  Army  Tests,  i.  e.,  approxi- 
mately fourth  to  fifth  grade  achievement.  312,699  is  the  total  il- 
literacy of  Pennsylvania,  determined  by  the  census  enumeration. 
Granting  a  rather  even  distribution  of  error,  19.7%  represents 
roughly  tlie  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  if  determined  by  standards 
of  approximately  fourth  to  fifth-grade  achievement  as  used  in  the 
Army  Tests.  4.6 7p  represents  the  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  as 
found  by  the  census  enumeration,  using  the  irreducible  minimum  as 
a  standard  for  determining  illiteracy. 

X  representing  in  the  above  proportion  the  total  illiteracy  of  Penn- 
sylvania when  determined  by  a  standard  equivalent  approximately 
to  fourth  or  fifth-grade  achievement  shows  the  total  illiteracy  of 
Pennsylvania  thus  determined  to  be  approximately  1,339,167.' 

It  is  patent  that  any  literacy  represented  by  third-grade  achieve- 
ment or  less  tends  to  revert  to  illiteracy.  America  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  functioning  literacy.  Hence,  the 
citizenry  of  Pennsylvania  must  accept  one  million  roughly  as  the 
number  of  those  within  our  Commonwealth  whose  schooling  has  been 
insufficient  to  insure  a  reasonably  intelligent  participation  in  public 
affairs  and  a  reasonably  intelligent  discharge  of  civic  duties. 

7.  Industrially,  America  can  ill  aft'ord  to  tolerate  its  present 
illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  English.  The  economic  waste  in- 
cident to  an  inability  to  speak  English  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked 
,  or  neglected  for  any  great  period  of  time.  Labor  turn-over  and  its 
inefficiency,  accidents  and  employers'  liability,  the  interpreter  system 
and  its  cumbersome,  costly,  temporary  and  ineffective  results,  all  are 
directly  attributable  to  our  neglect  of  our  illiteracy  problem.  It 
is  well  known  that  about  a  decade  ago  one  of  our  larger  industrial 
organizations  operating  under  the  interpreter  system  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  seventy-five  interpreters,  each  at  a  salary  of  Fifteen 
Hundred  Dollars  per  year.  For  interpretation  of  orders  and  in- 
structions, the  overhead  of  this  organization  carried  an  extra  burden 
of  1112,500  annually.  Soon  thereafter,  the  policy  of  the  executives, 
was  changed  from  interpretation  to  education.  A  school  was  organ- 
ized and  the  immigrant  workmen  were  taught  English  within  the 
plant.  Within  two  years,  labor  turn-over  had  been  reduced  far 
Ijeyond  expectations,  accidents  had  decreased  in  nujuhor  almost  in- 
credidibly,  and  the  need  for  interpretation  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. One  cannot  see  at  most,  in  the  cost  of  this  school,  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  interpreter  system. 
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In  addition  to  instruction  in  English,  training  for  citizenship  was 
also  provided.  Familiar  with  onr  language,  informed  as  to  our  pur- 
pose and  our  government,  acquainted  with  our  customs,  these  new- 
comers became  intelligent  workmen  and  stable  residents,  contented 
with  the  field  of  opportunity  which  was  theirs,  and  loyal  to  their 
firm  and  to  the  country  they  had  chosen,— efficient  producers  for 
their  company  and  an  asset  to  their  community  and  state  and  to 
our  nation. 

America  is  over-equipped  industrially  for  home  consumption  at 
least  35 7f  .  This  means  that  America  must  sell  about  25%  of  its 
production  abroad.  Competition  in  the  international  market  is  suf- 
ficiently keen  to  warrant  our  industries  in  eliminating  the  wasteful 
overhead  of  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  English.  Industrially, 
the  dividends  from  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  are  im- 
mediately possible  in  the  form  of  actual  dollars  and  cents. 

8.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  program  of  adult  education  can 
be  administered  effectively  until  this  phase  of  education  has  been 
fully  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  state  program  of  public 
instruction.  Local  enthusiasm  working  disparately  will  tend  to  re- 
duce the  total  illiteracy  of  our  state,  but  an  appreciable  reduction 
can  be  effected  only  by  a  united  ett'ort  of  all  school  districts  in  a 
constructive  program  in  which  the  experience  and  judgement  of  the 
entire  state  is  co-ordinated  and  made  available  to  the  entire  state. 

Acting  upon  this  conviction,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  seen  tit  to  gather  together  by  means  of  a  state  wide  adult  educa- 
tion conference  the  best  judgment  of  the  state  as  to  our  problems 
of  adult  education,  and  as  to  ways  and  means  of  solving  them.  At 
no  small  personal  sacrifice  in  time,  energy  and  money,  representa- 
tives of  over  fifty  leading  educational,  religious,  industrial,  labor, 
patriotic,  civic  and  welfare  organizations  throughout  the  state  met 
at  Harrisburg,  in  September,  1924,  and  gave  two  full  days  of  serious 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  adult  education  within  the  state,  and 
to  the  essentials  of  a  state  program  of  adult  education  Avhich  would 
get  results.  From  this  conference  came  definite,  far-reaching  recom- 
mendations representing  the  best  thought  of  the  leaders  in  this  field 
of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  this  conference,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  lustruction  formulated  and  sponsored  certain  bills 
during  the  legislative  assembly  of  1925,  representing  the  beginning 
of  a  state  program  of  adult  education  in  which  illiteracy,  inability 
to  speak  English,  and  the  assimilation  and  naturalization  of  our 
alien  population  are  given  definite  consideration. 

The  approach  of  the  1925-26  school  year  finds  those  interested  in 
the  reduction  of  illiteracy  and  the  number  of  unnaturalized  resi- 
dents, with  the  following  legislative  advantages: 
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(1)  Provision  for  the  organization  of  public  school 
classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native 
illiterates  has  heen  made  for  all  communities  where  twenty 
or  more  residents,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  make  written 
application  to  the  board  of  school  directors  for  such  in- 
struction. Patriotic  and  civic  organizations  will  find  ample 
opportunity  under  this  law,  for  sendee  in  assisting  the  pul> 
lie  schools  in  enrollment  of  pupils  and  the  organization  of 
English  and  citizenship  classes. 

(2)  To  protect  boards  of  school  directors  against  the 
wastefulness  of  organizing  and  opening  extension  classes 
in  English  and  citizenship  for  novelty  seekers  Who  would 
soon  withdraw  from  such  study,  such  boards  are  permitted, 
when  they  care  to  do  so,  to  exact  a  deposit  fee  of  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  Five  Dollars,  (|5.00),  from  each  applicant  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  This  deposit  fee,  when  exacted, 
however,  is  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  in- 
struction, to  each  applicant  who  has  attended  seventy-flve 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  sessions  of  the  term.  In- 
dustrial and  labor  organizations  interested  in  the  personal 
and  economic  loss  incident  to  labor  turn-over,  accidents,  in- 
terpretation, and  general  inefficiency  due  to  a  lack  of  a 
knowledge  of  English,  will  find  abundant  means  of  reduc- 
ing this  unnecessary  overhead,  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
for  such  classes  within  their  organizations. 

(3)  Further  provision  has  been  made  for  reimburse- 
ment of  school  districts  for  expense  incurred  in  conducting 
English  and  citizenship  classes.  House  Bill,  Number  1632, 
approved  in  final  passage  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
1925  assembly,  amended  the  Edmonds  Act  to  include  reim- 
bursement for  English  and  citizenship  classes  on  the  same 
percentum  bases  as  the  several  classes  of  school  districts 
are  noAv  reimbursed  for  day-school  classes.  The  annual  re- 
port will  include  hereafter,  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
extension  teachers  employed  exclusive  of  night-school  voca- 
tional instructors,  the  certificates  held  by  each,  and  the 
salary  paid  each  during  the  preceding  school  year.  Upon 
the  basis  of  these  reports,  reimbursement  for  extension 
classes  including  English  and  citizenship  will  be  included 
in  the  budget  to  be  prepared  for  the  assembly  of  1927. 
Beginning  with  the  June  payment  of  1927,  school  districts 
will  be  reimbursed  for  extension  classes  in  connection  with 
the  regular  semi-annual  reimbursement  required  by  the 
Edmonds  Act. 
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The  sum  total  of  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  English  within 
the  Commonwealth  is  the  aggregate  of  illiteracy  and  inability  to 
speak  English  in  the  school  districts  of  the  state.  The  state's  prob- 
lem is  the  sum  of  the  school  districts'  problems.  While  69%  of 
our  inability  to  speak  English  is  found  in  ten  counties,  and  60% 
of  our  illiteracy  is  found  in  nine  counties,  certain  districts  of 
nearly  every  county  of  the  state  need  and  should  have  instruction 
in  both  English  and  citizenship.  Rural  sections  sparsely  populated 
contain  their  relative  quota  of  those  illiterate  and  unable  to  speak 
English,  and  these  constitute  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  For  the 
greater  part,  however,  the  size  of  our  problem  in  this  field  is  due 
to  contributions  of  certain  sections  of  our  cities  and  boroughs  and 
to  mining  and  other  industrial  towns  of  the  state  where  the  numbers 
of  those  illiterate  and  unable  to  speak  English  are  sufficiently  great 
to  insure  the  organization  of  classes  without  incurring  an  un- 
warranted expense  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

The  results  achieved  within  the  Commonwealth  during  past  years 
in  teaching  English  and  in  training  for  citizenship  have  been  great 
indeed.  For  a  decade  effective  systems  of  night  schools  have  been 
conducted  by  our  larger  cities  and  boroughs.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  leaders  in  this  work  and  the  members  of  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors, whose  farsightedness  has  provided  these  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  immigrant  and  for  the  unschooled  native.  It  is 
fortunate  indeed  that  the  state  has  seen  fit  to  lend  its  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  so  worthy  an  effort,  giving  it  recognition  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  public  instruction  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  cost  of  conducting  one  class  in  English  for  a  term  of 
twenty  weeks,  three  sessions  per  week  of  two  hours  each  should  not 
exceed  |375.  If  the  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  not  at- 
tempting English  and  citizenship  work  at  this  time,  were  to  organize 
on  the  average  one  of  such  classes  each,  the  number  of  immigrants 
and  native  illiterates  within  the  state,  including  present  enrollment, 
drawn  to  the  study  of  English  and  citizenship,  would  exceed  75,000. 
Such  a  program  born  of  a  sense  of  personal  civic  responsibility 
would  soon  definitely  reduce  our  illiteracy  and  our  inability  to  speak 
English  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Commonwealth.  What  shall 
be  done  about  it?  The  answer  must  come  from  the  citizenry  of 
Pennsylvania  generally  and  from  boards  of  school  directors  speci- 
fically, upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  weighing  essentials  in 
public  instruction. 

In  any  event,  the  1925  assembly  has  opened  the  way  for  construc- 
tive effort  in  assimilating  our  foreign-born  and  in  safeguarding 
American  principles  and  American  institutions  by  insuring  a  safer 
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direction  of  civic  affairs  at  the  hands  of  a  more  intelligent  electorate. 
For  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  definite  provision 
for  adult  education  lias  been  written  into  the  school  law  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

For  further  information,  please  address         '  - 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 
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